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Twice 


took my heart in my hand 
O my love, O my love), 
said: Let me fall or stand, 


Let me live or die, 

But this once hear me speak— 
O my love, O my love)— 

Yet a woman's words are weak; 


You should speak, not I. 


You took my heart in your hand 
With a friendly smile, 

With a critical eye you scanned, 
Then set it down, 

And said: It is still unripe, 
Better wait awhile; 

Wait while the skylarks pipe, 
Till the corn grows brown. 


As you set it down it broke— 
Broke, but | did not wince; 
smiled at the speech you spoke, 
At your judgement | heard: 

But | have not often smiled 

Since then, nor questioned since, 
or cared for cornflowers wild, 
or sung with the singing bird. 


take my heart in my hand, 

O my God, O my God, 

My broken heart in my hand: 
Thou hast seen, judge Thou. 
My hope was written on sand, 
O my God, O my God: 

ow let thy judgement stand— 
Yea, judge me now. 


This contemned of a man, 
This marred one heedless day, 
This heart take thou to scan 
Both within and without: 
Refine with fire its gold, 
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Purge Thou its dross away— 
Yea, hold it in Thy hold, 
Whence none can pluck it out. 


| take my heart in my hand— 
| shall not die, but live— 
Before Thy face | stand; 

|, for Thou callest such: 

All that | have | bring, 

All that | am | give, 

Smile Thou and | shall sing, 
But shall not question much. 


E SUMMARY 


| offered my heart to you, my love, and told you to decide 
whether I stand or fall, live or die, but this one time just listen to 
what | have to say. (Oh, how | love you.) Actually, I'm just a 
woman, so my words don't carry much weight; you shouldn't 
listen to me. | should listen to you. 


You held my heart in your hand, and you had a smile on your 
face even as you coldly judged and then rejected me. You said 
that | wasn't ready and told me to wait as the birds sang and 
until the corn ripened and browned. 


Your rejection broke my heart, but | didn't show you how much 
it hurt. Instead, | smiled even as you judged me. But | haven't 
felt any joy since then, nor do | ask people for anything 
anymore. The delights of the natural world, like blooming 
flowers or singing birds, don't interest me. 


Now, I've decided to offer up my love again. Oh God, I'm 
holding out my broken heart to you; you know everything that's 
happened and can judge me. Last time, | put my faith in an 
unreliable person. So, God, now | am ready to accept your 
judgment. 


| was damaged and dirtied by this man one careless day. Now, 
God, | need you to judge me through and through. Cleanse my 
heart, burn away its impurities, and make it gold again. Then 
protect this new heart so that nobody can take it from me. 


Now, | hold my mended heart in my hand and | will live. | stand 
before you, God, who created me, and | will give you everything 
| have and everything | am to show you my devotion. | will 
happily do whatever you request without hesitation. 
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@® THEMES e Lines 9-48 


EARTHLY ROMANCE VS. DIVINE LOVE 


Y Christina Rossetti's "Twice" tells the story of a 


woman who, disappointed in romantic love, turns to 
God for solace. The poem begins with a description of a past 
lover breaking the speaker's heart. In the aftermath of this 
catastrophe, the speaker presents her broken heart to God, 
whom she trusts to give her the constant love that a human 
being could not. The speaker's relief and joy in her new 
relationship with God suggests that faith is a more reliable 
source of fulfillment than a romantic relationship with another 
person. 


The speaker's description of her past romance makes it clear 
that she was passionately in love and terribly disappointed 
upon being rejected. She remembers feeling as if she were 
"tak[ing her] heart in her hand" and presenting it to her 
beloved—in other words, feeling that she was offering this 
man a tender, intimate part of herself. To her, it was as if she 
were putting her very life in her lover's hands; she stood 
ready to "live or die" depending on whether he accepted her 
or not. 


Her beloved's condescending rejection thus hit her very hard 
indeed. When he merely "scanned" her heart "with a critical 
eye" and handed it back to her, calling it "unripe," she was 
devastated; though she covered her pain with a false "smile[]," 
she felt her heart shatter. Romantic love, in this instance, 
proved both dangerous and unreliable. The speaker's 
experience suggests there's simply no trusting that the 
person you hand your heart to will be gentle with it! 


n search of a less painful lover, the speaker "now" turns to 
God—a figure, she believes, who will be more constant, 
forgiving, and trustworthy than her human lover ever was. She 
again feels as if she is "tak[ing her] heart in her hand," but this 
time, her heart is already "broken"; she's thus even more 
vulnerable than she was before as she now offers herself to 
God. Even so, the speaker has total faith that her heart be 
protected in God's hands—nobody will be able to "pluck it out." 
This reliability directly contrasts the danger and instability of 
her past relationship. 


Having put her trust in God, the speaker feels healed, cleansed, 


and fulfilled. She determines that she "shall not die, but live" 
and feels safe to continue sharing everything she has with God 
without fear of rejection. The poem thus suggests that the love 
of God is secure, deep, and life-giving, while the love of human 
beings is fickle and shallow. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-4 
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THE TRANSFORMATIVE POWER OF FAITH 


The speaker of Christina Rossetti's "Twice" opens the 

poem with an account of how a man broke her heart 
and closes it with a description of how God then healed her. 
While human love hurt and sullied her, she says, God's love and 
acceptance allow her tarnished heart to become "gold" 
again—that is, to become pure, enduring, and precious. In this 
poem, religious faith has the power to transform and 
restore—even when one feels broken beyond repair. 


After a romantic disappointment, the speaker feels that the 
man who rejected her has "marred" her, or left her badly 
damaged. Her heart utterly broken, she desperately turns to 
God—whom she feels has the power not only to heal her heart 
but also to purge it of all its "dross" (that is, its lesser, weaker 
parts and impurities). The speaker is thus eager for God to 
"judge" her: having "seen" everything, God has the power to 
determine her worth and offer the grace she longs for. She 
trusts that God will cleanse her heart and "refine [...] its gold." In 
other words, the speaker feels that loving God will purify her 
and undo the damage caused by the man. 


The poem thus suggests that God does not just offer solace, 
but transformation. Through God, the speaker can move past 
heartbreak by receiving a new, stronger heart of gold. Along 
with this new heart, the speaker gets a new life force, too. 
When she was putting her faith in her mortal lover, the speaker 
felt as if her life depended on his opinion of her. Now, with her 
newfound trust in God, she affirms that she "shall not die, but 
live.’ This evokes her newfound lease on life on earth the idea 
that she will enjoy an eternal afterlife with God in Heaven. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 25-48 


VICTORIAN SEXUAL HYPOCRISY 


"Twice" hints that the speaker (a woman 

disappointed in love) did not just give the man she 
loved her heart: she also gave him her physical body. In the 
poem's Victorian world—where women were expected to 
remain virgins until marriage, while men could do essentially 
what they liked—the lover's rejection thus makes the speaker 
feel that she is a damaged woman in need of forgiveness from 
God. The poem's sympathy for the speaker and sour portrait of 
her lover suggests that these Victorian sexual mores were 
inherently unjust and hypocritical. 


The speaker's description of her past relationship suggests that 
she was sexually involved with the man she loved. When the 
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speaker writes that her lover could tell her to "fall or stand" and 
then "took [her] heart in [his] hand," the subtle implication is 
that the two shared more than just emotional intimacy. That is, 
they also perhaps had a sexual relationship. The imagery of the 
man physically examining the speaker's "heart" also suggests 
that their relationship was sexual in nature. Indeed, the 
speaker's description creates the sense that her body is being 
evaluated in addition to her love: the man scans her heart "with 
acritical eye" only to "set it down" after deeming it 
"unripe'—language that might suggest he didn't find her 
sexually mature or appealing enough. 


The speaker's role in this sexual relationship leaves her feeling 
"marred," or sullied, perhaps like a "fallen" woman. She feels 
that she can only purify herself by asking for God's forgiveness. 
The man, on the other hand, doesn't assume any guilt. The 
speaker asks for God's purification, wanting God to clear away 
the "dross" from her past love affair—"dross” that the man in 
the relationship never had to deal with. He, by contrast, hardly 
seems affected by the experience: "critical" and condescending, 
he rejects the speaker "with a friendly smile," an image that 
suggests he's hardly bothered by the whole affair (or by her 
pain, shame, and suffering). 


By sympathetically telling this story in the heartbroken 
speaker's voice, the poem thus sympathizes with the female 
speaker and portrays her male lover as a condescending cad, 
suggesting the hypocrisy in the Victorian era’s gendered sexual 
expectations. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 3-24 
e Lines 33-38 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-4 


| took my heart in my hand 
(O my love, O my love), 

| said: Let me fall or stand, 
Let me live or die, 


The first stanza of "Twice" makes it clear that this will be a poem 
about love and devotion. The speaker begins by declaring that 
she took her "heart" in her "hand," a metaphorical image that 
conveys the vulnerability and courage entailed in offering her 
love to someone else for the taking. 


Line 2 uses apostrophe to introduce the first recipient of the 
speaker's love: a romantic partner. The epizeuxis of line 2 (the 
immediate repetition of the phrase "O my love") underscores 
the intensity with which she loves this person. Placing these 
phrases in parentheses, however, also makes it seem as though 
the speaker is talking to herself or unable to openly express her 
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passion, however. Readers will also quickly learn that this lover 
is no longer around to hear the speaker's words, and her use of 
apostrophe thus emphasizes her loneliness. 


Lines 3-4 highlight the intensity of the speaker's feelings for 
this person further still. The parallel phrasing of "Let me fall or 
stand, / Let me live or die" creates an emphatic rhythm that 
emphasizes just how much she's offering here. She's not just 
giving this man her heart: she's granting him control over her 
fate and saying that she'll do whatever he asks, even if it hurts 
her. 


The word "fall" here also hints that this relationship is physical: 
a "fallen woman," in the Victorian era, was one who had 
engaged in sexual intimacy outside of marriage and lost her 
innocence, "falling" from God's grace. The use of this word 
foreshadows the speaker's "stand[ing]" back up before God in 
the final stanza. 


LINES 5-8 


But this once hear me speak— 
(O my love, O my love)— 

Yet a woman's words are weak; 
You should speak, not I. 


The speaker makes a humble request of her lover. She will 
essentially do whatever he asks, "But," she continues, she wants 
him to listen to her "this once." Then, the poem repeats line 2 
word for word: 


(O my love, O my love)— 


The epizeuxis of "O my love" further conveys the speaker's 
desperate passion. Again, though, that "O my love" appears only 
in parentheses, as if the speaker can't bring herself to call out to 
her beloved openly. In fact, as soon as she's made her request 
to be heard, the speaker takes it back, explaining that "a 
woman's words are weak." 


It's unclear whether the speaker genuinely believes that her 
words carry less weight than a man's or if she's bitterly 
acknowledging the rigid gender roles of Victorian society. 
Either way, the poem illuminates the sexist expectations of the 
time and place in which it was written. Alliteration ("Woman's,' 
"words," "weak") adds weight to this line, making it feel, perhaps 


somewhat ironically, more emphatic and declarative. 


Inthe final line in this stanza, the speaker then addresses her 
beloved directly: "You should speak," she says, "not I." Her male 
love interest has the final say—and all the power over the 
lovesick speaker. 


By this point, the poem's rhyme scheme has become clear. Each 
stanza of "Twice" follows an intricate ABACDBDC pattern, 
with rhymes between: 


e Lines 1 and 3 (here, "hand'/"stand"), 
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e asdo lines 2 and 6 (here, the identical rhyme of 

"love'/"love") 
e Lines4and8 
e Lines 5 and 7 


"die'/"I") 
"speak"/"weak") 


The rhyme between lines 4 and 8 is quite distant compared to 
the A and D rhymes, making its appearance a bit surprising. 
Here, it emphasizes the word "I": the speaker may outwardly 
declare that her lover has the power here, but this poem is still 
her story, not his. 


LINES 9-12 


You took my heart in your hand 
With a friendly smile, 

With a critical eye you scanned, 
Then set it down, 


The first line of the second stanza parallels line 1, except this 
time the speaker swaps the pronouns around to reflect a 
reversal of power: "I took my heart in my hand" becomes "You 
took my heart in your hand." 


The speaker then describes how this man smiles at her even as 
he "scan[s]" her heart "With a critical eye" That is, he judges the 
speaker. The word "scanned" brings to mind the image of this 
man condescendingly looking the speaker up and down, 
shallowly objectifying her rather than thoughtfully considering 
her humanity. 


The anaphora of "With" in lines 10-11 emphasizes the contrast 
between the man's "friendly smile" and his "critical eye." That 
smile, it seems, is not genuine, and perhaps this man even 
enjoys judging the speaker. In his estimation, she's not good 
enough: he puts her heart "down"—metaphorically, he rejects 
her. 


Line 12 is one of just two lines in the poem to contain only four 
syllables. Its brevity makes its contents particularly jarring, 
suggesting that this rejection felt blunt and abrupt to the 
speaker. She had offered him everything she had—only to be 
swiftly shut down. 


LINES 13-16 


And said: It is still unripe, 
Better wait awhile; 

Wait while the skylarks pipe, 
Tillthe corn grows brown. 


The man explains that the speaker's heart is "still unripe," as 
though she were nothing but a piece of fruit to be consumed. 
Metaphorically, this line implies that the man finds the speaker 
too immature or inexperienced for their relationship to work 
out. She's not ready for love, in his estimation. (Such a rejection 
becomes even more crushing if the two have indeed engaged in 
physical intimacy already.) 


This man then tells the speaker to "wait awhile" and just listen 
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to "the skylarks" sing. Skylarks are small birds known for their 
ong, sustained song during flight. When the man tells the 
speaker she won't be ready to be with him until after the 
skylarks song, then, the poem hints that it will be a very long 
time before her heart is "ripe" enough for him to accept it. 


He reiterates this point by telling her to wait until "the corn 
grows brown." This image of "brown corn" might refer to corn 
that's ready to be harvested or, perhaps, to corn that has begun 
to rot on the stalk. She won't be ready until the skylarks' 
notoriously long song is over; she won't be ready until the 
seasons have changed. 


LINES 17-20 


As you set it down it broke— 
Broke, but | did not wince; 

| smiled at the speech you spoke, 
At your judgement | heard: 


Inline 17, the speaker reveals just how hurt she was by her 
lover's rejection. The speaker again describes her love as a 
delicate physical object; when the man set her heart down, it 
"broke." He didn't let her down gently, it seems, but coldly, 
bluntly rejected her. 


Line 18 then begins with an instance of anadiplosis, as it 
repeats the final word of the previous line ("broke"). This 
repetition highlights the intensity of the speaker's pain. Even 
so, the speaker asserts that she "did not wince" as her heart 
broke—she even went so far as to "smile" at this rejection. She 
remained stoic and hid her pain from the man. Despite calling 
women's words "weak" in the first stanza, the speaker clearly 
has some emotional strength, keeping her demeanor together 
even as her heart was breaking. 


Finally, the speaker says that she "smiled" at the man's 
"judgement." Again, the poem emphasizes that the speaker's 
beloved coldly evaluated her and found her unworthy of his 
love. Here, the speaker is setting up the twist of the poem's 
second half: she will come to believe that God's "judgement" is 
really all that matters. 


LINES 21-24 


But I have not often smiled 
Since then, nor questioned since, 
Nor cared for cornflowers wild, 
Nor sung with the singing bird. 


The speaker put on a brave face when her lover rejected her. 
Now, though, she reveals that she has not "often smiled / Since 
then." In other words, the pain of her heartbreak has lingered to 
the point that she hasn't been able to feel any joy. 


Beyond just breaking her heart, the man's rejection dampened 
her desire to "question" or make requests like the one in the 

first stanza. She wasn't asking for much in the first place, so the 
fact that she no longer makes any requests of anyone suggests 
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the depths of her despair. Perhaps she doesn't believe she is 
worthy of respect or consideration from anyone else. The 
repetition of the word "since" emphasizes the enduring nature 
of the speaker's pain: 


But | have not often smiled 
Since then, nor questioned since, 


Not even the delights of the natural world can cheer the 
speaker up. Earlier, her beloved told her to look to the skylark 
and the corn to measure how long she should wait before being 
ready to be with him. Now, though, she has no interest in the 
"cornflowers" or "the singing bird" at all. 


The anaphora/polysyndeton of "nor" makes the items in this list 
seem to pile up and up, in turn conveying the crushing weight of 
the speaker's despair: 


[...] nor questioned since, 
Nor cared for cornflowers wild, 
Nor sung with the singing bird. 


Finally, this section also brings the events of the poem into the 
speaker's present. Everything before line 21 is written in the 
past tense; the speaker is describing things that have already 
happened. With the "But" in line 21, she turns the reader's 
attention to her emotional state right now. This shift into the 
present makes it clear that she still feels hurt by the man’s 
rejection. 


LINES 25-27 


| take my heart in my hand, 
O my God, O my God, 
My broken heart in my hand: 


Halfway through the poem, the speaker repeats the first line 
nearly verbatim. This time, however, she moves the poem 
definitively into the present: "I took my heart" becomes "I take 
my heart." 


The second line of this stanza also parallels the second line of 
the poem, but now "God" replaces her "love" as the subject of 
her address. That is, "(O my love, O my love)" becomes "O my 
God, O my God." Instead of offering her love to another fickle 
man, the speaker decides to offer it to God. 


She also drops the parentheses here, perhaps suggesting her 
renewed strength and willingness to call out to God directly. 
She must trust God—have a deep faith—to be willing to make 
herself vulnerable once more. Indeed, the heart she's offering is 
already broken at this point in the poem and thus more fragile 
than before the speaker's story began. 


By breaking the poem into two distinct sections, this stanza 
also begins to make sense of the poem's title: 
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e Inthe poem's opening section, the speaker 
describes what happens the first time she offers her 
love to somebody. 

e Inthis second section, which takes place in the 
present, the speaker describes offering her love to 
somebody else—to God. 


As such, she has taken her heart in her hand "Twice" 


LINES 28-32 


Thou hast seen, judge Thou. 
My hope was written on sand, 
O my God, O my God: 

Now let thy judgement stand— 
Yea, judge me now. 


Having taken her heart in her hand for a second time, the 
speaker now calls on God to "judge" her. God has "seen" 
everything that's happened—what she's done and what has 
been done to her—and thus knows everything necessary to 
evaluate her heart. These lines echo the speaker's experience 
with her lover earlier in the poem, when she said: 


| smiled at the speech you spoke, 
At your judgement | heard: 


The difference is that God, in the speaker's mind, is a much 
more worthy judge than the speaker's earlier beloved. That man 
was inconstant and unreliable. Indeed, the speaker 
metaphorically describes the hope she had placed in him as 
having been "written on sand." In other words, was away as 
easily as words on a beach. 


The speaker clearly feels that God is amore constant and 
reliable judge of character. She calls out to him again before 
declaring, "Now let thy judgement stand." The speaker is ready 
to accept God's "judgment," whatever it may be. "Yea, judge me 
now,' she says, creating emphatic chiasmus. The repetitive 
language here adds urgency to the speaker's requests. 


LINES 33-36 


This contemned of a man, 
This marred one heedless day, 
This heart take thou to scan 
Both within and without: 


The speaker reflects on her earlier romance once more. This 
man's scorn "marred," or damaged/spoiled, her heart. 


Given that this poem was written in the Victorian Era, a time of 
rigid gender norms and strict expectations for women's purity, 
it's possible that the speaker feels "marred" because she was 
sexually involved with this man. This reading is supported by 
her use of the phrase "one heedless," or careless, "day" With 
this phrase, the speaker hints that a single, reckless incident 
tarnished her—not necessarily a failed relationship in general. 
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One thing is clear: the speaker feels her heart is damaged, and 
she is now looking to God to heal it. "This heart take thou to 
scan,' she says, once again echoing an earlier scene in which her 
former beloved coldly "scanned" the speaker's heart "With a 
critical eye." Whereas that man's judgment seemed shallow and 
harsh, the speaker wants God to "scan" her heart "Both within 
and without." That is, she wants God to look into her very being, 
to judge her through and through. 


LINES 37-40 


Refine with fire its gold, 
Purge Thou its dross away— 
Yea, hold it in Thy hold, 
Whence none can pluck it out. 


These lines introduce an extended metaphor to explain why the 
speaker is so desperate for God to "judge" her: 


e The speaker compares her heart to gold in need of 
purification and refinement. In metallurgy, gold 
refinement involves removing impurities using 
extreme heat. The speaker thus calls on God's 
"fire'—a reference to God's fierce judgment—to 
make her heart "gold" one more. 

e Continuing the metaphor, the speaker calls on God 
to "Purge" her heart of its "dross," which refers to 
solid impurities in molten metal. 


Insum, her earlier romantic dalliance tarnished her heart and 
she believes that God can cleanse and purify her. Through God, 
she can be healed and renewed. (These references to 
purification also hint again that the speaker may have had a 
physical relationship with her mortal beloved, the stain of 
which can be wiped away only by God.) 


This renewal directly contrasts what happened when the 
speaker offered her love to her romantic interest, as described 
in the first three stanzas of the poem. Instead of breaking her 
heart, God will make it stronger, more solid and more valuable. 


The speaker is also confident that, once her heart is healed and 
in God's hands, it will be protected from further pain. Once she 
has given her heart to God, the speaker has faith that nobody 
will be able to break it again: no one can "pluck" it from God's 
almighty "hold." The speaker's faith in God is steadfast, and 
God's protection of the speaker's heart is likewise rock solid. 


LINES 41-42 


| take my heart in my hand— 
| shall not die, but live— 


So far, the poem has suggested that faith is a more reliable 
source of fulfillment than earthly romance. The speaker 
believes that God will offer her both solace and transformation. 
In lines 41 through 44, she takes her argument even further. 
God has not just offered her a new heart; she’s also been given 
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anew life force. 


The speaker uses parallelism once again to show the stark 
differences between her experience of giving her heart to a 
romantic interest and her experience of giving it to God. She 
repeats the line "| take my heart in my hand" for a third and final 
time, and now she follows it with an assertion that she will "not 
die, but live" This moment echoes the first stanza, in which the 
speaker recounts how she "took [her] heart in [her] hand" and 
then told her lover, "Let me live or die." Her obsession with her 
lover seemed to have made her ambivalent about life itself, 
willing to sacrifice everything to be with him. 


Now, as she offers her heart to God, she does so with a 
profound desire to live. The almost word-for-word repetition in 
line 41 emphasizes the change in line 42's sentiment, 
highlighting just how much the speaker has transformed over 
the course of these two experiences. She might have put her 
heart on the line "Twice," but it certainly did not lead to the 
same outcome both times. 


The speaker might also be talking about the afterlife here. By 
putting her complete faith in God, she will no longer have to 
fear death. Instead, she will be rewarded with eternal life in 
Heaven. 


LINES 43-48 


Before Thy face | stand; 

l, for Thou callest such: 

All that | have | bring, 

All that | am | give, 

Smile Thou and | shall sing, 
But shall not question much. 


The speaker spends the poem's final lines talking directly to 
God, creating a sense of passion and intimacy. She feels as 
though she is actually staring God in the face: "Before Thy face 
| stand," she says, in another callback to the opening stanza. 
Then, she told her lover, "Let me fall or stand." Now, with God's 
grace, she has gained strength, confidence, and agency. She 
proudly "stand[s]" before God, to whom she attributes her very 
existence to God. She is herself, she says, because God "call[s]" 
her into being. 


She thus offers God "All that | have" and "All that | am." This is a 
specific allusion to the wedding liturgy of the Church of 
England and the Book of Common Prayer, emphasizing that the 
speaker is trading earthly love for a kind of holy marriage. The 
anaphora here (the repetition of "All that I") adds yet more 
intensity and emphasis to the poem, hammering home the 
speaker's intense devotion to God. In putting her heart in God's 
hands, she is putting her everything on the line, but she has 
total faith that God will heal and protect her. She doesn't fear 
having her heart broken again. 


In the final two lines of the poem, the speaker uses parallelism 
once last time to illustrate the difference between putting faith 
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in earthly romance and putting faith in God. First, she mentions 
God's "Smile." So far, smiles haven't had a great track record in 
the poem: they've demonstrated her lover's condescension (he 
smiled while rejecting her), her efforts to hide her pain (she 
smiled as her heart broke), and her inability to feel happiness 
post-heartbreak (she couldn't smile for a long time in light of 
her breakup). Now, finally, a smile signifies what it should: joy. If 
God smiles on her, the speaker says, she will "sing," an 
indication of her loving devotion. 


The speaker also has redefined what it means to "question." 
When her first lover rejected her, she felt shut down and 
disempowered. She no longer would "question" people—that is, 
she no longer made requests of people. In this framing, her 
total submission was cast in a negative light, because it was 
paired with her unhappiness. 


ow, she has stopped questioning again, but her submission is 
reeing. She "shall not question much" because she won't have 
to; God will grant her everything she needs and she will trust 
that she knows everything she needs to know. She finds peace 
and happiness in her complete devotion. The speaker 
concludes the poem here, bringing home the poem’s central 
claim: while faith in another person is unstable and can lead to 
heartbreak, faith in God is healing, transformative, and life- 
affirming. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


THE SKYLARK 


Skylarks are common symbols of joy, freedom, and 
divinity, and "Twice" builds on this symbolism 
throughout. 


f 


n the first half of the poem, the speaker's beloved tells her that 
her heart is "unripe" and that she must "Wait while the skylarks 
pipe, / Till the corn grows brown" In other words, she needs to 
wait quite a while: the skylark's song is famously long, and the 
image of corn turning "brown" (ripening, or, maybe, rotting on 
the stalk) represents the onset of the harvest season and/or 
winter. Together, these images imply that the speaker's heart 
won't ever be "ripe" enough for this man. Waiting "while the 
skylarks" sing might also subtly hint that the speaker is missing 
out on potential joy and freedom by hanging her hopes on this 
fickle man; the birds go on delighting in the beauty of existence 
without her. 


When the speaker later says that she had no interest in 
"cornflowers" or "the singing bird," this suggests that the man 
never followed up: time passed, winter came and went, and the 
man never loved the speaker back. The speaker's rejection of 
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splendor of the world around her. 


While the speaker doesn't specifically reference the skylark in 
the final stanza, she does again talk about music. "Smile Thou 
and | shall sing," she says to God. Her own song being restored 
reflects the return of her happiness. She's no longer waiting 
around "while" the skylark sings; she's now singing for and with 
God. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 15-16: “Wait while the skylarks pipe, / Till the corn 
grows brown.’ 

e Lines 23-24: “Nor cared for cornflowers wild, / Nor sung 
with the singing bird.’ 

e Line 47: “Smile Thou and | shall sing,’ 


p POETIC DEVICES 


APOSTROPHE 


Apostrophe appears throughout "Twice." In lines 1-24—that is, 
in the first half of the poem—the speaker addresses a past 
romantic interest. This man is not present; he has already 
rejected the speaker's love and will not respond to her story. As 
such, the speaker's use of second-person pronouns and the 
emotional phrase "O my love" emphasize her loneliness and 
desperation. 


She always phrases her declaration of love in parentheses, 
however, as though she is really just talking to herself: 


(O my love, O my love), 


Indeed, in Victorian England, it would have been considered 
improper for a woman to openly express her desire. 


This is in part what makes the speaker's apostrophe to God 
throughout the second half of the poem so striking. Starting in 
line 25, the speaker begins talking to God, and her words feel 
active and urgent. While she demurred in the poem's first 
stanza, denying her own request that her beloved listen to her 
and adding that "a woman's words are weak," her apostrophe to 
God is forceful and passionate. She outright demands that God 
"judge" her, "Refine" and purify her heart, and keep her heart 
safe "Whence none can pluck it out.” Her calls to God—"O my 
God'"—break free of parentheses, as though she can finally, 
openly, even brazenly declare her love. Her uninhibited 
devotion to God is clear. 


Where Apostrophe appears in the poem: 


nature here conveys her deep sorrow: so hurt is she that she * Line 2 
can't bring herself to "s[i]ng with the singing bird." She is wAn 6 
crushed, weighed down, unable to feel joy or to recognize the e Lines 
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e Lines 9-20 
e Line 26 

e Line 28 

e Lines 30-32 
e Lines 35-40 
e Lines 43-48 


PARALLELISM 


The poem uses parallelism throughout. The speaker returns to 
many of the same ideas—and, indeed, the same language—of 
the poem's first half in its second half, and in doing so fleshes 
out the juxtaposition between her experience with her first 
lover and with God. 


Most obviously, the speaker starts four of six stanzas with a 
variation of the poem's opening line: "| took my heart in my 
hand." This keeps the poem's focus on the speaker's heart and 
thereby on what she's offering her two "suitors": her complete 
love and devotion. The way in which this phrase shifts slightly 
over the course of the poem is also important: beginning as "I 
took my heart in my hand" in line 1, the line evolves into "You 
took my heart in your hand" in line 9 and finally settles as "I take 
my heart in my hand" (lines 25 and 41). When the speaker 
transitions to "| take my heart" in the second half, the use of 
present tense implies her newfound strength and agency now 
that she's with God. 


The speaker also repeats the phrase "O my love" four times in 
the opening stanza. The epizeuxis within this phrase illustrates 
the speaker's intense passion, while the parallelism with the 
later phrase "O my God" again hammers home the massive shift 
in the speaker's affections over time. The phrase "O my God" 
gets repeated four times in one stanza, just like "O my love,’ 
conveying how deeply the speaker commits herself to God. 


Again, the almost word-for-word repetition of these phrases 
helps to highlight their minor differences. In the first stanza, "O 
my love" is a parenthetical, as though the speaker is frightened 
to fully, openly express her passion (indeed, it would have been 
considered unacceptable for a Victorian woman to do so). "O 
my God" is not a parenthetical, however, making it feel more 
urgent, pressing, and powerful: the speaker is so overcome with 
passion that she simply must call out to God. 


There are other examples of parallelism between the poem's 
first and second halves as well, even if they don't rely on such 
repetitive language: 


e Inthe first stanza, the speaker tells her beloved, "Let 
me fall or stand, / Let me live or die." In the final 
stanza, she doesn't ask for permission: she declares, 
"| shall not die, but live" and proudly "stand[]s" 
before God's "face." 

e Inthe first half of the poem, the speaker stoically 
listens to her lover's "judgement" as he "scan[s]" her 
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"With a critical eye" and "a friendly smile." This 
foreshadows the speaker later calling on God to 
"judge me now" "scan" her "heart [...] / Both within 
and without." Again, the parallelism emphasizes the 
contrast between these scenarios: in one, the 
speaker is a passive, broken recipient of a man's 
shallow assessment. In the other, she actively 
embraces God's thorough judgment. 


In other moments, parallelism can simply add to the poem's 
emotional intensity, as in: 


Refine with fire its gold, 
Purge Thou its dross away— 


Likewise, the poem's many moments of anaphora (a specific 
type of parallelism) create pops of emphasis. In lines 3-4, for 
example, the speaker describes presenting her heart to her 

lover: 


Let me fall or stand, 
Let me live or die, 


The repetition of "Let me" at the beginning of both of these 
phrases emphasizes how much the speaker offered the man. 
He could determine her very fate. 


The poem goes on to use anaphora in every subsequent stanza, 
continually creating a sense of urgency as the speaker 
describes the two times she has put her heart on the line. For 
example: 


All that | have | bring, 
All that | am | give, 


Here, the speaker's devotion to God is clearer than ever, as she 
asserts not once but twice that she will offer God everything she 
can. 


Where Parallelism appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “| took my heart in my hand / (O my love, O my 
love); 

e Lines 3-4: “| said: Let me fall or stand, / Let me live or die,’ 

e Line 6: “(O my love, O my love)—” 

e Line 9: “You took my heart in your hand” 

e Lines 10-11: “With a friendly smile, / With a critical eye 
you scanned,’ 

e Lines 19-20: “| smiled at the speech you spoke, / At your 
judgement | heard:” 

e Lines 25-27: “| take my heart in my hand, / O my God, O 
my God, / My broken heart in my hand:” 

e Line 28: “Thou hast seen, judge Thou.” 

Lines 30-32: “O my God, O my God: / Now let thy 
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judgement stand— / Yea, judge me now’ 

e Line 33: “This” 

e Line 34: “This” 

e Line 35: “This heart take thou to scan” 

e Lines 37-38: “Refine with fire its gold, / Purge Thou its 
dross away—" 

e Lines 41-43: “| take my heart in my hand— / I shall not 
die, but live— / Before Thy face | stand;” 

e Line 45: “All that | have |” 

e Line 46: “All that | am |” 

e Lines 47-48: “Smile Thou and | shall sing, / But shall not 
question much.’ 


METAPHOR 


Throughout the poem, the speaker uses one central metaphor 
to frame her experience of heartbreak and salvation: she takes 
her "heart" in her "hand." To take your heart in your hands is to 
offer your love, affection, and devotion to someone else. This 
metaphor thus allows the reader to better understand just how 
vulnerable the speaker feels when she offers her love to a man 
and, later, to God. 


The speaker also builds on the metaphor by treating her heart 
like a physical object that can be "scanned" (or examined) and 
physically broken if put "down" too roughly. Through this 
figurative language, the speaker illustrates how deeply her 
lover's rejection hurt her. This man handled her "heart" as 
though it were a mere piece of "unripe" fruit at the market, 
setting it down without a second thought. 


Lines 37-38 comprise an extended metaphor, again building on 
the image of the speaker's heart as a tangible object. She calls 
on God to 


Refine with fire its gold, 
Purge Thou its dross away— 


These images are drawn from the world of metallurgy: gold can 
be refined, or purified, through extreme heat, and "dross" refers 
to impurities removed in this process. God's "fire" (God's fierce 
judgment) will cleanse and heal the speaker's heart until it has 
been restored to "its gold." Instead of a mushy fruit, her heart 
with God's love is solid, valuable, and enduring. The metaphor 
reveals just how transformative the speaker believes faith can 
be. 
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did not wince;” 

e Line 25: “I take my heart in my hand,’ 

e Line 27: “My broken heart in my hand:” 

e Line 29: “My hope was written on sand,’ 

e Lines 35-40: “This heart take thou to scan / Both within 
and without: / Refine with fire its gold, / Purge Thou its 
dross away— / Yea, hold it in Thy hold, / Whence none 
can pluck it out.” 

e Line 41: “I take my heart in my hand—’” 


JUXTAPOSITION 


As the poem's title hints, "Twice" juxtaposes two separate 
experiences: the speaker describes putting her heart on the line 
first for a mortal lover and then for God. By placing these two 
experiences side by side, she highlights how religious faith is 
much more fulfilling and powerful than earthly romance. 


Juxtaposition is built into the very structure of the poem. The 
first three stanzas deal with the speaker's past heartbreak 
while the final three stanzas return to the present and focus on 
the fulfillment, happiness, and security that the speaker has 
found through her faith. 


The poem uses similar language images throughout in order to 
emphasize the contrast between these experiences. For 
example, in stanza 1, the speaker tells her male lover, "Let me 
fall or stand, / Let me live or die" In the final stanza, she tells 
God, "| shall not die, but live— / Before Thy face | stand.” While 
the speaker's lover seemed to toy with her fate and pride, the 
speaker's faith makes her strong and assertive. 


Similarly, the speaker juxtaposes her lover's critical "scan[ning]" 
of her heart with her call to God to "scan / Both within and 
without." Her lover's judgment seems shallow and cruel, while 
God's feels just and thorough; God has "seen" everything, and 
the speaker thus asserts her desire to "let [God's] judgement 
stand." 


Ultimately, the poem juxtaposes two instances that begin the 
same way—with the speaker "tak[ing her] heart in [her] 
hand'"—but end very differently. In placing their experiences 
side by side, the speaker highlights the crucial differences 
between their outcomes—and, in turn, the vast difference 
between steadfast, empowering faith in God and fickle, painful 
human romance. 


Where Juxtaposition appears in the poem: 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: e Lines 1-4 
e Line 1: “| took my heart in my hand” : eee 
e Lines 9-13: “You took my heart in your hand / With a ae : 
; f l oe e Lines 19-24 
friendly smile, / With a critical eye you scanned, / Then i 
: faa ae Ae e Lines 25-32 
set it down, / And said: It is still unripe, e Lines 35-36 
e Lines 17-18: “As you set it down it broke— / Broke, but | a 
e Lines 41-43 
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e Lines 47-48 


al VOCABULARY 


Skylarks (Line 15) - Small birds famous for their sustained song 
during flight. Males sing to attract a mate—their songs can last 
several minutes as they hover in the air. 

Pipe (Line 15) - Sing. 

Cornflowers (Line 23) - A type of flowering plant. While now 


seen around the world, they were once primarily weeds that 
grew in grain fields, hence the name. 


Thou/Thy (Line 28, Line 31, Line 35, Line 38, Line 39, Line 43, 
Line 44, Line 47) - Old-fashioned forms of "you" and "your" 


Contemn’d (Line 33) - Contempt. Here, the speaker is saying 
that this man's "contempt," or scorn, hurt her. 


Marred (Line 34) - Spoiled, disfigured, or ruined. 


Heedless (Line 34) - Careless or reckless. The mention of "one 
heedless day" hints that the speaker had only a brief, likely 
sexual, encounter with the man who broke her heart. 


Dross (Line 38) - In metallurgy, "dross" refers to solid 
impurities removed during the refinement process. More 
broadly, the word refers to rubbish or something worthless. 


Whence (Line 40) - From where. 


Callest (Line 44) - Here, "callest" refers to the fact that God has 
created the speaker or "calls" her into being. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"Twice" is broken into six octets (or eight-line stanzas) with a 
bouncy, accentual meter and intricate rhyme scheme. It doesn't 
follow a set form (such as the sonnet or ballad, for example) but 
essentially creates its own through frequent repetition and 
parallelism: four of its six stanzas begin with a variation on the 
phrase "| took my heart in my hand." This keeps the speaker's 
heart—her love, her very essence—front and center 
throughout the poem and helps to center the speaker's two 
contrasting experiences of love. The poem can also be broken 
into two chunks based on its content: 


e The first three stanzas focus on the speaker's 
relationship with a human lover. 

e The final three stanzas focus on the speaker's 
relationship with God. 


These two sections reflect the poem's title: the speaker gives 
her heart away "twice," with two very different outcomes. 
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METER 


"Twice" uses accentual meter: its lines generally contain the 
same number of stressed beats, but the arrangements of 
theses beats, and the overall syllable count, varies somewhat 
from line to line. For example, here's the scansion of the first 
stanza: 


took my heart in my hand 

O my love, O my love), 

said: Let me fall or stand, 

Let me live or die, 

But this once hear me speak 

O my love, O my love), 

Yet a woman's words are weak; 
You should speak, not I. 


Meter is not an exact science, and some readers might scan 
these lines a little differently. Broadly, though, lines contain 
three or four stressed beats. Many lines are iambic (their 
syllables fall into an unstressed-stressed pattern), but the 
meter is generally flexible. The accentual meter keeps the 
poem's language feeling dynamic, adding drama and intensity 
to the speaker's tale. 


RHYME SCHEME 
Each stanza in "Twice" uses the following rhyme scheme: 
ABACDBDC 


This is an intricate, somewhat surprising pattern. At first, those 
initial A rhymes (in stanza 1, "hand" and "stand") might lead 
readers to believe that the poem will follow a standard 
alternating rhyme pattern (i.e., ABAB). Yet the speaker quickly 
shakes things up by inserting new rhyme sounds in the poem. 
That C rhyme seems to hang in the air, not finding resolution 
until the final line of each stanza (here, "die'/"|"). This mixture of 
quick and distant rhyme sounds creates a sense of tension and 
relief. It sounds, perhaps, as though the speaker is unraveling a 
thought, getting a bit tangled up or carried away, before coming 
back down to earth. 


i SPEAKER 


The poem's speaker is a lovelorn woman who, after being 
rejected by her beloved, decides to devote herself to God. 


At the beginning of the poem, the speaker tells the story of her 
heartbreak: she offered her heart to a man who took it, coldly 
deemed it unworthy, and broke it. The speaker comes across as 
devastated and somewhat meek as she tells this story. She 
grants this man power over her life itself ("Let me live or die," 
she tells him) and immediately undermines her humble request 
that, just once, he listen to her. She deems her own words 
"weak" and is shattered by her beloved's callous rejection. She 
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eeps her pain to herself, refusing to let him see her sorrow, 
though she admits to the reader that she hasn't felt any joy 
'since." 


Her sense of being "marred" by this encounter and assertion 
that, coming from a man, her beloved's words matter more 
than her own reflect the beliefs of the world in which Rossetti 
was writing: women in Victorian England were expected to be 
demure, obedient, and chaste. (It's also possible that the 
speaker in fact represents Christina Rossetti herself, who 
wrote much about heartbreak and finding salvation through 
God.) 


nthe second half of the poem, however, the speaker comes 
across as stronger more confident as she offers her heart for 
the second time: now, to God. The speaker boldly calls on God 
to "judge" her, firmly rejects her "heedless" dalliance with that 
contemptible man, and embraces God's appraisal of her heart. 
nstead of hiding her emotions or expressing her passion ina 
parenthetical to herself, she proclaims, "O my God, O my 
God'"—proudly declaring her devotion. In the poem's final 
moments, she invokes traditional English wedding liturgy in 
offering "All that | have" and "All that | am" to God. And, in stark 
juxtaposition to her humble request to her mortal lover at the 
top of the poem, she affirms her fate herself: she "stand[s]" 
before God and "shall not die." Her faith is healing, life- 
affirming, and emboldening. 


N SETTING 


The poem gives little information about where it takes place. All 
readers know is that time has passed since the speaker first 
gave her heart to the man who broke it: the poem begins in the 
past but ends in the present, with the speaker firmly 
committing herself to God. The poem nods to the gender 
norms of Victorian England in the speaker's assertion that "a 
woman's words are weak" and in its hints that this relationship 
"marred" the speaker (but not her male lover) because it was 
sexual in nature. That said, the poem's lack of a defined setting 
keeps its focus on the speaker's relationship to God. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) was one of the most important 
poets of the Victorian era. A popular writer of strange and 
fantastical poems, Rossetti contributed to a growing 19th- 
century vogue for fairy tales and old romances. This poem first 
appeared in her 1866 collection The Prince's Progress and Other 
Poems. 


Rossetti was associated with the Pre-Raphaelites, an artistic 
movement dedicated to recapturing the beauty of a (much- 
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mythologized and romanticized) Middle Ages. Her brother 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a founder of the group known as the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, was also an accomplished painter 
and poet. 


Many of Rossetti's contemporaries saw her as a successor to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the wildly popular and famous 
poet of Sonnets from the Portuguese. Like Browning, Rossetti 
wrote movingly about her inner life (and had a fondness for 
Italy—Browning because she moved there, Rossetti because 
she was half-Italian). But Rossetti's poetry often followed a 
wilder and weirder path than Browning's, exploring visions 
both dreamy and nightmarish. Perhaps Rossetti's 
contemporaries mostly associated her with Browning because 
the two were those rarest of Victorian birds: celebrated, 
successful, widely-read poets who also happened to be women. 


Today, Rossetti is often remembered as a proto-feminist figure 
for her poetry's explorations of women's hopes, sufferings, and 
desires—and the ways in which male shortsightedness and 
cruelty can smash women's lives. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The Victorian society in which Rossetti lived was deeply 
conservative and marked by sharp gender divides. Women 
were expected to adhere to a strict code of sexual morals, and 
any deviation could mean social exile. Men, while, were not held 
to nearly as rigid standards. With its nods to "unripe" fruit, 
soiled purity, and the careless decision of one "heedless day,’ 
"Twice" subtly hints that the relationship between the speaker 
and her beloved was sexual in nature. The speaker's desperate 
desire for God's judgment, then, might be a desire to cleanse 
her of her sin and impurity. 


Women of the Victorian era were also expected to be utterly 
submissive to the men in their lives. This idea is reflected by the 
speaker's (perhaps bitter) assertion that, as a woman, her 
words are "weak" and less important than those of her male 
beloved. By contrast, the speaker openly exclaims her devotion 
to God and even brazenly demands that God "judge" her. She 
also commits herself to God using language drawn from 
traditional wedding liturgy. The speaker's passionate, 
emotional call to God is somewhat radical in light of the 
Victorians’ demands that women be quiet and demure. 


lit MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e Rossetti and Gender — Learn more about Rossetti's 
beliefs about the gender dynamics of the Victorian era. 
(https:/Avww.bl.uk/romantics-and-victorians/articles/ 
christina-rossetti-gender-and-power) 


e The Poem Aloud — Listen to a reading of "Twice." 
(https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=RbhJIQYYxg) 
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e Rossetti and Religion — Check out an article that presents e No, Thank You, John 
close readings of two of Rossetti's religious poems to learn e Remember 
more about her quest for spiritual fulfillment. e Sister Maude 
(https://www.bl.uk/romantics-and-victorians/articles/ e Song (When | am dead, my dearest) 


christina-rossetti-religious-poetry) 


e A Brief Biography — Learn more about Rossetti's life and HOW TO CITE 
work at the British Library's website. (https://www.bl.uk/ 2 


people/christina-rossetti) 
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